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OCTOBER 
EDITORIAL 
The following editorial which ap- 


peared in a recent issue of the New 
York Times ought to be of interest to 
our readers: 

A survey lately made by the United States 
Public Health indicates that a 
profession of the 
interest 


Service new 


utmost 
Women in Public 
Health Work 


and importance 
is open to women. Of the 
forty-seven State Health 
Departments that replied to a questionnaire, 
thirty-nine reported the employment of wom- 
en in professional and administrative posi- 
Writing in the Woman Citizen, Ger- 
trude Sevmour of the Federal Health Service 


states that, 


tions. 


whereas the total of women em- 
ployed was thought to be some fifty or sixty, 
the returns show nearly two hundred. To 
these must be added fifty women whom the 
Federal Publie Health 


responsible administrative 


Service employs in 


positions, and 
many more, exactly how many is as yet not 


ascertained, who are employed by munici- 


na ities 
palities. 


The largest number of women are employed 


as chief or assistant in Child Hygiene. Many 
are employed as chief or assistant of Public 
Health Nursing and in supervising the col 


lection of vital statistics. 


The 


supervised by 


control of 


venereal diseases is largely 


women, and many are emploved as director 


Or assistant in State laboratories. <A 


new and 


promising field is that of inspector of foods 
and drugs, markets, boarding homes for chil- 
dren, and many other phases of modern life 
which were within the control of the 
housekeeper, but which can now be properly 
regulated only by educated and duly author- 
ized agents of the Government. One health 
officer wrote: ‘This board has always consid- 
‘fered its women employes as among its most 
‘‘valuable assets. * * * * E 


once 


}ducated, trained 
‘nurses are badly needed, and likewise wom- 
‘fen trained to do inspection work in markets 
‘fand to take charge of the housekeeping 
‘‘phase of municipal activities.’’ 

Lack of adequate salaries is the chief ob- 
stacle to recruiting women for public health 
work. Ten medical schools and universities 
offer courses in ‘‘Public Health’’ leading to 
a degree, but many of them complain of a 
want of continued interest in the subject. 
Of the total of students enrolled during the 
past four years, only 2 per cent. proceeded 
to the Doctor of Public Health 
and only 5 per cent, to other ‘‘graduate’’ de 
‘We find it hard 
return 


degree of 


grees. One director wrote: 


‘to induce students to for a 


‘master’s degree because of the demand for 
‘“laboratory workers.’’ 


even 


Here certainly is a 
situation that requires consideration. 
the 
powerless unless 


applied. The 


Impor- 


tant as is work of research, science is 


intelligently and zealously 


administration of health laws 








. 


~ American Association 


is of immediate and vital interest to the com 


munity and has an especial appeal to the 


abilities and the zeal of educated women. 


As life 


becomes more complex, the fate of 
legislation depeuds more and more tipon able 
‘\ 


is this 


health and 


and honest administration. Especially 
which affect the 
The 


urgency, 


true of measures 
Immi 


but it 


character of our citizenry. new 


gration law is of the utmost 


is in danger of being discredited for the lack 
of able administrators, many of whom might 


and should be professional women. 


It would be extremely interesting 
to know definitely the causes that le 
back of a want of continued intefest in 
training for publie health work, if such 
a condition exists. SO 


far aS Women 


are concerned, we are inclined to 
pect that it is not at all a want of in- 
terest in the work nor even the lure 
of the laboratory that calls them away 
from the medical colleges, but the grim 
necessity of earning a living. ‘The 
training is extraordinarily 
long and expensive, and the family and 
influences playing upon the 


SUS 


medical 


social 


May we eall the special attention of 


our members and other readers not 


only to the report of the Fellowship 
Committee presented at 


Wash 


ington appearing in this 


the Gonvention in 


Fellowships 
For 1922 
issue, but also to the an 
the 
awarded by our Committee for the aea- 
demie year 1922-23. We want 
operation of all of our members in ex- 
tending as widely as possible the notice 
of this award. We would eall the at- 
tention of our branches especially to 


nouncement of fellowships to be 


the CO)- 


DIRECTIONS FOR 


The fellowships are open to American 


ure no application blanks, 
fellowships for which the 
letter to the 


ipplicant 
chairman of 
Maltby 


Columbia 


is made by a 
Professor Margaret E. 
Barnard College 

New York City, N. Y. 


Applications and recommendations 


APPLYING 
One application may be 
the Committee 


Universi 


of University Women 


young 
whose 


women brought up in families 
economic resources would make 
possible such training are rarely such 
lead them to the the 
medical school. It may be doubted, 
moreover, Whether the experience of 
the few women who have trained them- 
selves for positions of the very highest 
type in the publie health service has 
been such as to encourage their sisters 
to follow in their footsteps. 


as to doors of 


Both this editorial and Miss Sey- 
mour’s article in the Woman Citizen 
which called it forth suggest an ex- 


tremely interesting piece of investiga- 
tion. It would doubtless be illuminat- 


ing to know exactly what the two 
hundred or two hundred and _ fifty 
women employed in the state and 
federal public health service are do- 
ing and the exact character of the 


administrative 
Open to them. We 
roseate view of the situation, so far as 
the opportunity open to women is con- 
cerned, than is implied by this editorial, 


“Tres OnSIDIe OSItIONS’” 
| } 


1 
Less 


eontess to a 


the scholarships and fellowships offered 
by the Freneh Ministry of Public In- 
struction to American women for study 
in the French and normal 
schools. The members of our branches 
ers of these scholarships should repre- 
to whom the opportunity for a year’s 
study in France should be made known. 
Weare especially desirous that the hold- 
ers of these scholarships should repre- 


lveees 


sent the very highest type of young 
American woman; and the larger the 
group from which selection is made, 


the greater is the probability that such 
representatives will be found. 


FOR THE FELLOWSHIPS 
women unless otherwise stated. There 
made to serve for all the 
is eligible, if she so designates. Application 


m Fellowships, 


* 


ty 


for 


these fellowships must be recevwed. 


not later than February Ist, 1922. None can be accepted after that date, 


The letter of application should contain an account of the applicant’s educa 


tional training, a statement in full of 


object in view. It 


the plan of study or research, and the 


should be accompanied by 
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1. A certificate from the registrar of the college or university awarding 

the degree or degrees received by the applicant. 

Testimonials as to her health, character, ability and scholarship. 

3. ‘Theses, papers or reports of investigations, published or unpublished, 
unless other requirements are specified. 

The Committee cannot assume any responsibility for collecting testimonials 
for an applicant. 

Theses, papers, ete., and letters submitted by the applicant will be returned 
if postage is sent for that purpose. Confidential letters sent to the Committee 
zre kept. In case an unsuccessful applicant wishes to make use of them in 
applying for a fellowship elsewhere, they will be sent to the chairman of the 
Committee on Fellowships, provided these testimonials are regarded as confidential. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS 

The acceptance of a fellowship implies the obligation on the part of the 
fellow to devote herself unreservedly to study or research as outlined in her 
application; to submit any proposed change in her plan to the chairman for 
approval; and to send to the chairman at least two reports on her work, one not 
later than March 1, 1923, and the other upon the completion of her year’s work. 
The Committee regards the acceptance of a fellowship as creating a contract 
requiring the fulfillment of these conditions. 

The fellowships are payable in two equal installments on July 1 and January 
1, All fellowships for which the A. A. U. W. holds the funds will be paid by 
the Treasurer of the Association, Mrs. Edward D. Pomeroy, 938 Glengyle Place, 
4 hicago, i. provided the Fellows notify her of their addresses for those dates, 

FELLOWSHIPS AVAILABLE FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1922-1923 

ALICE FREEMAN PALMER MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 

Candidates for this research fellowship of one thousand dollars must have the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of Science, or must present evidence of 
work which would be considered the equivalent. 

THE SARAH BERLINER RESEARCH AND LECTURE FELLOWSHIP 

The Committee on Fellowships of the American Association of University 
Women has been made the committee on award of this Fellowship, of the value 
of from one thousand to twelve hundred dollars, offered annually, It is available for 
research in physics, chemistry, or biology. This Fellowship is open to American 
women holding the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or to those similarly equipped 
for further research. It will be awarded only to. those who give ‘promise of dis 
tinction in the subject to which they are devoting themselves. 

In view of the fact that many of the holders of -this Fellowship have given 


important courses of lectures in the universities at which they have carried on 


their research, the committee in charge of the Sarah Berliner Fund desires to 
vive explicit recognition to this aspect of the Fellowship. Hereafter, therefore, 


preference will be given to those candidates who can carry on research and at 
the same time have the privilege of giving one or more courses of lectures at 
some university or institution of learning. 
THE A. A. U. W. EUROPEAN FELLOWSHIP 

This Fellowship ot one thousand dollars available for study or research in 
Kurope, is open to any woman having a degree in Arts, Science, or Literature, 
who has completed at least two years of graduate study, and has a definite piece 
of research in preparation. The award is based upon evidence of character and 


ibility of the candidate and promise of success in her chosen line of work, 
THE JULIA C. G. PIATT MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 


This memorial Fellowship of seven hundred and fifty dollars is offered in 


alternate years by the American Association of University Women as trustee of 


L 


the memorial fund given bv the Julia C. G. Piatt Association. 


= ; 


This Fellowship 1s open 10 any woman having a aegres in Arts, Science or 
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erature, who intends to make teaching her profession. In general, preference 


} 
+} 


is given to those applicants who have had successful experience in teaching and 
in addition have completed at least two years of graduate study. The award is 
based upon evidence of character and ability of the candidate and the promis« 


of success in teaching. 


THE LATIN-AMERICAN FELLOWSHIP 
This Fellowship of one thousand dollars is established by the American 
Association of University Women to further friendly relations with women 
students of the Latin-American republics, and to assist them to prepare for pub 
lic service in their communities. 

The qualifications for candidates for this Fellowship are: 

1. They must be natives of the Latin-American republics, 

2. They must have the equivalent of a college education in the universities 
or the best normal schools of their countries. In general the Committe: 
on Fellowships will give preference to the applicants already prepared 
to carry on graduate or professional study, 

3. They must be at least twenty-one years of age. 
!. They must have sufficient knowledge of English to enable them to under 
stand and profit by lectures, use English text-books, take part in clas- 


discussions, and take examinations. 


o. The purpose of their study shall be in preparation for some form of 


public service to their countries in one or more of the following fields: 


g 
a) Edueation, including scientific investigation, teaching, library; 


work, ete. 


1) Social service or any field whose aim is the improvement of th 
social conditions in the community, or the increase of its economi 
efficiency. 

¢) Publie health and sanitation which may include the hygiene ot 
dependent or delinquent children or adults, or of school children 


or of those engaged in the industries. 
THE GAMMA PHI BETA SOCIAL SERVICE FELLOWSHIP 


The Gamma Phi Beta Sorority offers a Fellowship of five hundred dollar: 
available for the vear of 1922-1923 to be awarded by the Committee on Fellow- 


ships of the A. A. U. W. 


This Fellowship shall be devoted to preparation for the profession of socia 
service, and is open to any woman who is a graduate of a college of recognized 
collegiate rank, and who has done at least one year of graduate work. Some of 
her courses must have been in the department of social science, 

It is understood that the Fellow will devote herself entirely to preparatior 
for social service in a school whose standing is equal to that of the New Yort 
School of Social Work. 

BOSTON ALUMNAE FELLOWSHIP 

The Boston Branch of the American Association of University Women aided 
by the Radclffe Alumnae Association, the Boston Alumnue Clubs of Smith Col 
lege, Bryn Mawr College, Vassar College, Wellesley College, Boston University 
and Mount Holvoke College offers a graduate fellowship of five hundred dollars 


for the purpose of stimulating scholarship among women. 


The holder of this fellowship must be a woman who is a graduate of a 
approved college, is of good health and excellent character and has proved her 
ability and initiative. The fellowship may, however, at the discretion of thé 


Committee of Award, be given to an applicant who presents reports of a small 


amount only of investigation, provided this be of exceptionally high quality and 


} 


promise. The award will be postponed unless the conditions are fully met. The 
} ] : 
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fellowship must be used in Europe or in America for one year of constructive 
work, and not for the purpose of general culture. 

Applications for the fellowship should be made to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Fellowships of the American Association of University Women, 
which is the Committee on Award. 

Inquiries may be addressed either to the Chairman of this Committee or 
to Mrs. Everett O. Fisk, 135 Winthrop Road, Brookline, Mass. 

THE ROSE SIDGWICK MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 


This fellowship of one thousand dollars has been established by Americans 
and the American Association of University Women in memory of Rose Sidgwick, 
a member of the British Educational Mission which visited the United States in 
1918, and in recognition of her services to the cause of Anglo-American friend- 


ship. 


The Fellowship is open to British women of graduate standing and is to be 


held for the purpose of graduate study in American colleges or universities. 
The award of this Fellowship will be made by a committee of the British 
Federation of University Women. Further information may be obtained from 
Miss Theodora Bosanquet, 
50 Russell Square, London, w. C.. I 
England 


Inquiries concerning scholarships and fellowships offered by the French 


iveees 


Ministry of Publie Instruction to American Women for study in French 
and normal schools may be addressed to 
Professor Margaret E. Maltby 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Awards for Women 
of the Committee for Franco-American Exchange of 
Scholarships and Fellowships, 
The Institute of International Edueation 
419 West 117th Street 
New York City 
Committee on Fellowships 
Margaret E. Maltby, Barnard College, Chairman, 
Margaret F. Washburn, Vassar College 
Soph e C. Hart, Wellesley College 
Emilie W, MceVea, Sweet Briar College 
Gertrude S. Martin, Executive Secretary, Ex-officio. 


Address all communications to the chairman. 


When Annie H. Ryder of Medford, award has been placed, by the commit- 
Mass.. suddenly died last December, tee of past students and ffiends, in the 
hands of the Boston Branch of the A. 
A.U. W. The Committee of Award con- 
cats sists of Miss Mina Kerr, Miss Marian 
The Ryder unwilling that her erea- Park and Mrs. Christina Baker, 
Fellowship tive and far-reaching influ Chairman. The Committee will receive 


ence should end with her «wpplieations until March 1, 1922. All 


struck by an automobile, her past stu- 


dents and friends were 


communications concerning the matter 


t] sal ; t is fitti ' should he addressed to Mrs. G. P. 
ie Cause Of edueation, S ttinge thi % - , : : 
ee = Baker, 195 Brattle St.. Cambridge, 


life. Sinee that life had been given to 


the memorial raised by them should = yy4.. 

take the form of a Fellowship, to be 

awarded to a student of high standing, Dr. Lou R, Essex, a member of the Sheridan, 
preferably a teacher or a student pre- Wyoming Branch, is the head of the newly 
paring to teach. reated Department of Juvenile Welfare in 


The amount of $210.00 a year, The 








AN ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION 


KEITH CLARK 


All the intellectual world, yes, and 
all the political world, are still talking 
of the Institute of Politics at Williams 
College. No mere venture in ‘‘eduea- 
tion’’ ever aroused so much curiosity, 
comment, finally so much commenda- 
tion. 

As it happened there was an empty 
space in the curricula of understand- 
ings; not everyone knew it existed; not 
everyone of those who did know felt 
that it could be filled. There might be 
a thousand and three other ‘‘schools’’ 
covering the subjects Voltaire found in 
Pieo della Mirandola —‘* Everything 
knowable and a few besides;’’ but not a 
school of international understandings 
to which diplomats and writers and pro- 
would as students, and 
with lecturers of such eminence that all 
the world would rank each one first in 
his line. This was the idea of President 
the world 
now knows, through the generosity of 
Mr. Bernard Baruch. 

World Relations are mysterious to 
most of us—after five vears of enforced 
habitation in the world, after three 
vears of eritical consideration as to our 
place in the world. But for better or 
worse we seem to be in that world—and 
to come to a conelusion swiftly, it 
would have been worth the while of ir- 
reconcilable or reservationist or advo- 
cate to have been at Williamstown last 
August. 

Some of Washington did come, It 
was rumored on the campus that Wash- 
ington wanted to know ‘‘ What’s Harry 
Garfield up to anyway??? And why 
not? An institution, an idea, which ean 
introduce itself through the presence of 
the Chief Justice of the nation, and 
come to its climax with the chief inter- 
national jurist of the nations, is too 
large a thing to be neglected by any 
thinking person in the United States. 

Williamstown is quite the most 
eharming of college environments. It 
lies in a cup of the Berkshires, in the 
very farthermost corner from Boston. 


fessors come 


Garfield, made possible, so 


It is a New England village of old fash- 
ions; the streets wandering up and 
down; giant old elms that must have 
seen Col. Ephraim Williams go forth to 
battle in 1755 and not come back but 
leave the legacy which made Williams 
College possible ; college closes of old 
English seclusion; white houses gleam- 
ing through the green sereening; a 
‘Street’? as the natives call it, where 
meet all the world at noontime 
quite like the famous corner of the Rue 
de Ja Paix; hills all about with Grey- 
lock over all; and skies and clouds and 
shine and color; and August weather, 
clear, crisp, stimulating. I told Presi- 
dent Garfield it was impossible to know 
whether or not the Institute was a sue- 
cess; anything would be a j 
that environment. 


vou 


success 1n 


But, the Institute was a sueeess. It 
ran for one month, with increasing en- 
thusiasms, increasing numbers in regis- 
tration, inereasing waves of visitors 
from afar and from the encireling re- 
vion of the summer Berkshires. 

There were two lectures a day from 
the distinguished six foreign visitors; 
even the most absorbent international- 
admit 


ist must that was over-riches; 
next yvear—for there is to be a next 
vear—there will not be so many big lee- 
tures. The six men came directly from 


Kurope, four from the Ally countries, 
two from the Enemy countries, to talk 
before the Institute. Each 
master in his field, each 
his country, its thinking, 
tions, in crises. 

There was Viscount Bryce, the doyen 
of the world’s wisemen. Mr. Taft was 
happy in his introduetion; for finally, 
with A. Lawrence Lowell and James 
Brvee on the stage, he could see to- 
vether the Englishman who had writ- 
ten the best exposition of the American 
Constitution, and the American who 
had written the best exposition of the 
English constitution. In the Bryee lee- 
tures on ‘‘ World Relations’’ there was 
set forth a rich and logical sequence to 


man was a 
man had led 
its investiga- 
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nd 
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An Adventure 


‘‘Modern Democracies’’—hot from the 
brain that holds more facts and merits 
more confidence in its conclusions than 
any other. 

Baron Korff, best known in Amer- 
ican university circles, was without 
doubt the most popular of the lecturers, 
a matinee popularity. The Institute 
cleverly scheduled him for the morn- 
ings, all except his last lecture on ‘‘Se- 
eret Diplomacy’’ which of course had 
to be given at night. Korff was never 
afraid to speak for his country, his un- 
happy country, in which his ultimate 
belief holds steady. 

Panaretoff, for forty years in Robert 
College, for several years and now again 
Bulgarian minister at Washington, gave 
in eight lectures the only complete and 
proportioned setting forth of Balkan 
development and status that has been 
made to an English-speaking audience. 
The book of the lectures to be published 
this fall (as are all of them) will con- 
stitute an invaluable contribution to 
literature on the Balkans. 

Teleki, who has been premier of the 
Republic of Hungary, one of the first 
geographers of Europe, a passionate 
patriot, based the plea of his patriotism 
on his geography. Perhaps no man 
more divided the world, both of Wil- 
liamstown and of the New York Times! 
The man is charming, sincere, ardent; 
therefore his cause was to be consid- 
ered. 

Tittoni was more hampered than the 
others in that Italy is still so much 
of a storm center for international con- 
clusions. But conservative as he is by 
nature, he could not eseape discussion 
of such questions as Italian syndiecal- 
ism, Italian emigration, and especially 
Italian new boundaries. His contention 
with Lord Bryce was one of the anima- 
tions of the Conference; the Tyrol their 
tilting ground, and then, between times 
they sat amiably together in the hall 
and listened to the other lecturers. 

Viallate, who took the place of Tar- 
dieu at a last moment’s notice, brought 
a French point of view toward econom- 
ic world problems, French in elarity, 
simplicity, and straight forward expo- 
sition of fundamentals. He handled the 
international situation aS a composite, 
and demanded a universal, not a partial 
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solution. It was his suggestion that the 
Institute sometime adjourn to _ the 
banks of the Seine. 

And all these people and in most in- 
stances their wives, lived as part of the 
College community, were to be met on 
‘the Street’’, talked with in Commons, 
rubbed elbows with in Round Tables, 
and integrally were part of the Insti- 
tute. 

Leeturers of equal distinction are 
promised for next year, which means 
that if there is any man in any country 
who can most clearly speak the cause 
of that country he is under considera- 
tion, 

Then there were the Round Tables, 
eonducted by men of the highest rank 
in American University cireles, real 
round tables, for the students genuine 
ly ‘‘assisted’’ in the discussions, and 
the leaders were only the authorities. 
The most searching thing was some- 
times said by a man from a small ecol- 
lege who took courage to add his mite 
to the international jackpot of wisdom. 
The lecturers came also, and as all 
round table talk was confidential there 
was an intimate and generous share in 
the debate which was beyond value; 
bits of information were picked up 
daily which one wonders if Washington 
and London and Paris really know! 
Perhaps the Round Tables were the 
best part of it; there was increasing de 
mand for places as the weeks went on. 
In any event they are to be double in 
number next year and even more con- 
centrated in the working out of prob- 
lems. And where most of them this year 
vrew of necessity out of Versailles, next 
year they will grow out of Washington. 

And there was Commons, That 1s, 
there were all the people who made up 
the Institute, gathered together as 
members of one body in Commons. For 
everybody ate there, and those who had 
made the mistake of going to more 
quiet and exclusive inns joyously ex- 
changed these for the democracy and 
contention of Commons. In the lounge 
you met everyone and could talk to 
anyone. It was truly polyglot—there 
were English, Canadian, Welsh, Dutch, 
French, Russian, Italian, Balkan, Latin- 
American, Japanese, Chinese, Hindoo, 
Ifungarian, Polish, Lithuanian—inter- 
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national relations in the human 


aspect, 


There were about one hundred and 
fifty students—only fifty were antici- 
pated for the first year. Next year there 
will be accommodations for double that 
number. And the prospect is for a 
thousand applications. This is not an 
Institute for college teachers only, but 
for any person with the publicist at- 
titude of mind. Of necessity the re- 
quirements must be placed and kept 
high. 

Women are welcome. They did not 
form a quarter of the number this year. 
And among the thirty or forty women, 
the women’s colleges were scantily rep- 
resented, Smith and Holyoke, within 
an hour’s run of Williamstown, must 
have thought an, Institute in their own 
Berkshire country without honor; there 
were no faculty members from these 
schools. Vassar and Wellesley were 
better represented, Wellesley best be- 
cause her president was a member of 


most 


the Institute and a student in Round 
Tables. Radcliffe had one representa- 
tive, but as this one had been so elosely 
associated with the League of Nations, 
and was in truth the authority on the 
League, her college received little of 
her glory. There was no faculty woman 
from Bryn Mawr although Bryn Mawr 
has surely a highly developed in- 
ternational sense. ‘There was no one 
from Barnard, no one from any of the 
Southern women’s colleges. There was 
one from Pennsylvania College for 
Women, one from Western College for 
Women. 

There is no college or university that 
ean afford not to send at least one fac- 
ulty member to the Institute for 1922; 
certainly there is no woman’s college 
in these coming days when women are 
to take increasing interest and share in 
affairs, that can afford not to transmute 
the riches of the Institute of Polities of 
Williams College into its own riches of 
wisdom, 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Council Meeting in London 


On Monday, July 4, 1921, the Council 
of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women held a meeting in Lon- 
don at the School of Medicine for Wom- 
en. This was the first time the members 
of the Council had come together since 
its foundation in July, 1920, and the re- 


markable progress of the work since 
then gave cause for very real satis- 


faction to the Councillors. The United 
States were represented by Mrs. Edger- 
ton Parsons, Treasurer of the Federa- 
tion, Miss Virginia Gildersleeve, Dean 
of Barnard College, New York, and 
Chairman of American University 
Women’s Committee on International 
Relations, and Mrs. F. Louis Slade, a 
very active member of that Committee. 
Great Britain was represented by the 
President, Professor Caroline 
ceon, a figure almost as familiar today 
in New York as in London, and by Pro- 
fessor Winifred Cullis, Chairman of 


Spur- 


the British Committee on International 
Relations. Miss M. J. Freie, a philolo- 
gist of the University of Groningen, 
represented Holland, and Mile. M, Mes- 
poulet, Professor of English at the 
Lycee Victor Hugo, Paris, had come as 
a delegate from a Society of French 
University Women. Sweden had sent 
Dr. Naima Sahlbom, a famous geologist 
and tester of mineral ores, and Italy 
was fortunatetly able to secure the ser- 
vices of Signorina L. P. di Castel- 
vecchio, a brilliant exponent of the lit- 
erary culture of her country, who has 
recently been appointed to the Chair of 
Italian at the University of Birming- 
ham. 

The great and increasing interest of 
other countries in the work of the Fed- 
eration was shown by the letters of en- 
quiry, the reports and the applications 
for membership which were submitted 
to the Council. There seems to be every 
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reason to hope and expect that within 


a very short time branches will be flour- 


ishing all the world over, and the Coun- 
cil devoted much consideration to plans 
for inereasing the scope of the Federa- 
tion’s activities and spreading abroad 
its message of friendship and goodwill. 

Plans for the future must be of two 
kinds. The provision of scholarships 
and clubhouses and other opportunities 
of international friendship between the 
college women of the various countries 
is the prime necesssity of the Federa- 
tion. If there are limits to the amount 
of travelling and interchange which is 
desirable, those limits are nowhere 
Within sight at present. The opportuni- 
ties of intercourse need almost indefi- 
nite expansion. But to do all the things 
that need doing funds are needed, and 
it is the splendidly energetie work of 
the Treasurer, Mrs, Parsons, which has 
done more than almost anything else to 
accelerate the progress of the Federa- 
tion. Mrs. Parsons has innumerable 
schemes for the future and, since she 
seems to be one of the rare people who 
are able not only to deserve success but 
to tommand it, there can be little doubt 
that the International Federation will 
make good its promises. Already her 
efforts, helped by the work of President 
M. Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr, Mrs. 
Slade and many other believers in the 
ideals of the Federation, are reaping 
their reward. 

The members of the Council were en- 
tertained at dinner in the evening by 
the British Federation of University 
Women at the Lyceum Club, where 
Professor Winifred Cullis presided over 
a gathering of more than a hundred 
university women and their guests. 
Among these were Viscount Haldane, 
Mr. J. C. Squire, Editor of the ‘‘Lon- 
don Mereury,’’ and Mrs. Squire, Sir 
Irederick and Lady Pollock, Sir Hard- 
man and Lady Lever, Colonel and Mrs. 
Franklin Thomasson, Miss Tuke, Prin- 
cipal of Bedford College, Miss Clough, 
Principal of Newnham College, Dr. Al- 
drich Blake, Dean of the London School 
of Medicine for Women and several 
other distinguished University Women. 

Professor Cullis, in her opening 
speech, spoke of the special value of 
an organization which brings the wom- 


en of the different nations together, 
and the link which a common experi- 
ence provides for all university women. 
Introducing Lord Haldane, Professor 
Cullis said that he combined all the fea- 
tures the Federation was seeking to 
embody. He was not only the Chancel- 
lor of a university but a man of inter- 
national reputation and sympathies. 
‘*And of course,’’ she added, ‘‘ we know 
that he must be a great friend of uni- 
versity women, for thirty years ago he 
took the chair at a suffrage meeting. 
And I think that for a man to be taking 
the chair at a suffrage meeting thirty 
years ago argues an enormous amount 
of what we know Lord Haldane has— 
exceptional intelligence.’’ 

Viscount Haldane, proposing the 
toast of ‘‘The International Federation 
of University Women’’, said that there 
was -a real splendour about the idea of 
the Federation. The link uniting all 
its members was the pursuit of the 
higher knowledge, ‘‘and the higher 
knowledge,’’ he continued, ‘‘is some- 
thing that lays hold of you, makes the 
mind grow and fills it with the passion 
for excellence.’’ A traveler to Paris, 
Berlin, Washington, New York, to Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand, to Africa, to 
India, to Holland, Norway or Denmark 
would find among those permeated with 
the spirit of the higher knowledge a 
very striking identity in their way of 
looking at things. Such men and wom- 
en resemble each other more than they 
differ, and the more they know and 
the greater their grasp, the more they 
are raised above the narrow and local 
outlooks. The permeation of that knowl- 
edge and the emancipation of the soul 
which it gives would do much to pro- 
mote that harmony of nations which is 
the object of Leagues but to which ef- 
fort is directed in vain unlesss the great 
spiritual bond which holds humanity 
together is realized and soon. 

The twentieth century, Lord Hal- 
dane considered, might be lacking in 
peaks and pinnacles of greatness, but 
it was producing a very high level. ‘‘I 
have a strong impression’’, he said, 
‘‘that the century we are entering upon’ 
is going to be a very great century in 
the higher knowledge. We realize more 
and more that knowledge is an entirety, 

































that we cannot if we value our souls 
shut ourselves up exclusively with any 
one aspect of it. Science cannot be sep- 
aratetd from humanism. Literature, 
Art, Religion, History, Music—the vast 
variety of domains into which knowl- 
edge is divided must all at least be 
seen to be there if a man would eall 
himself wise in the enlightened century 
to which we belong.’’ 

After speaking of the special task of 
the universities in opening the mind to 
influences to which it would otherwise 
be closed, Lord Haldane said that the 
women of the universities of the world 
had a mission which required no out- 
ward organ but simply the identity of 
thought and purpose and the inspira- 
tion of a common moving spirit. ‘*To 
me,’ he said, ‘‘that is greater than 
any external influence you may exer- 
cise, greater than any success you.may 
have in moving the powers that be to 


make grants to universities or to do 
many other things which would be 


useful but useful at a level not so high 
as that to which you are ealled. It is 
because | your Federation 
with the possession and diffusion of the 
higher knowledge that I leave to 
propose this toast.’”’ 

Professor Caroline Spurgeon, reply- 
ing for the International Federation, 
spoke of the great keenness she had en- 
countered during her travels about the 
Federation and its work. Everywhere 
the need for free interchange of stu- 
dents and teachers was recognized, and 
though people considered that it would 
be almost impossible to get the money 
needed for the things the Federation 
intended to do, there were extraordi- 
narily cheering signs even with regard 
to that. She instanced the generosity of 
the French Government in paying the 
travelling expenses of the French dele- 
cate, the action of the Italian and Span- 
ish Governments, who are paying the 
railway fares of many of the scholars 
going to, and students coming from the 
United States. And she spoke warmly 
of the splendid and generous assistance, 
both spiritual and material, of the 
American women, and the great wom- 
en’s eolleges which have given large 
grants to the working expenses of the 
Federation. 
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Speaking of the house in the Rue de 
Chevreuse which Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 
has given to the American university 
women, Professor Spurgeon said that 
it was the most beautiful and ideal 
place conceivable for the Paris head- 
quarters of the Federation. In conelu- 
sion she said that it was the proudest 
privilege and the greatest inspiration 
of the Federation that it could claim 
to be one of the little companies of eo- 
operation and friendship working to- 
wards understanding and confidence. 


Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, following 
Professor Spurgeon, said that the 


Fourth of July was an auspicious day 
for an American citizen to respond to 
an international toast in Great Britain. 
‘On this day,’’ she said, ‘‘we cele- 
brated the signing of a document which 
created some dissenston about 150 years 
ago, but today it is the occasion for 
the expression of friendship and good 
will towards my country in this true 
and generous and hospitable land of 
Britain. That old document was called 
the Declaration of Independenee, but 
we women of the International Federa- 
tion wish to make today a Declaration 
of Dependenee, of the interdependence 
of nations, of the interdependenee of 
education. We declare today the de- 
pendence of mankind upon edueated 
women. All women are united by the 
identity of their funetion as mothers, 
and the women that we represent from 
the different nations are united by the 
fact that the edueation of the youth of 
the country is chiefiy in their hands. 
We believe that a community of work 
is the firmest foundation for enduring 
and understanding friendship, and we 
believe that devotion to a common cause 
and lovalty to a common task 
transeend all narrower loyalties. We 
Wish to paraphrase and use again the 
words of that old document and to say 
that, in the cause on which we 


may 


are em- 
barking, the cause of education through 
international comity, we are ready to 
pledge our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honour.”’ 

Mr. J. C. Squire, proposing the toast 
of ‘‘International Relations’’, spoke of 
the supreme importanee of internation- 
al relations and of the great value of 
the competitions in the world of sport 
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between nations, instaneing the contests 
in ericket as a case in point. ‘*To begin 
with,’’ he said, ‘‘the general public of 
both countries acquire an interest in 
the personalities of a certain number 
of people from the other country, but 
beyond that you have set up an ex- 
ample of international competition con- 
ducted in the way in which it should be 
conducted. The competing instincts, 
the instincts of conflict, ‘are satisfied. 
They are canalised in a harmless di- 
rection. You compete, you endeavor to 
win, but if you don’t nobody is really 
a penny the worse. Further, you have 
the object lesson of a competition con- 
dueted acecording to definite rules 
which are not broken and eondueted 
aecording to an unspoken eode which 
is Just as rigid. Everybody knew, or 
at least most people felt, when the war 
broke out that a great many of the 
Hague Conventions would go over- 
board. We were not altogether sur- 
prised when bombs were dropped on 
non-combatants. But everybody would 
be extremely surprised if to-morrow 
the Australian captain were to give in- 
structions to his fast bowler deliberate- 
ly to bowl at the English batsman’s 
head.’’ 

Speaking of the necessity for produe- 
ing a more harmonious world than we 
or our have known, Mr. 
Squire expressed it as his opinion that 
the only thing whieh might induce hu- 
man beings to refrain from fighting and 
killing each other would contact 
whieh would teach them that they re- 
semble each other more than they think 
Those 


he made between particular groups of 


aneestors 


be a 


they do. eontaets would have to 


people with common interests. 


‘Amonest those rroups,”’ he said, 
hope will help to cement 
international relations, this which we 
celebrate here tonight will certainly be 
me of the most important, for the eom- 
modity in which it deals is the idea. and 
the idea which moulds 


the behaviour of nations.’’ 


é¢ 


which we 


It is ultimately 


Representatives of all the eountries 
present spoke briefly in reply to the 
toast of International Relations. 

Mille. Mespoulet, (Irance) spoke of 
the movement toward international un- 
derstanding which had begun to take 


shape among some of the university 
women of France even before the In- 
ternational Federation was formed. 
After speaking of her long association 
with England and her love for the liter- 
ature and the people of England, she 
said that one of the lessons the Federa- 
tion would teach her own ecountry- 
women was how to work in eco-opera- 
tion, a lesson which she considered to 
be very much needed in France where 
people found it much easier as a rule 
to work in isolation than in association. 

Miss Virginia Gildersleeve, (United 
States) said that the International Fed- 
eration had done much already, brief 
though its existence had been, to help 
the American Association of University 
women. ‘‘We in Ameriea,’’ she said, 
‘‘have many faults, but I think the 
sense of self-sufficiency is not one of 
them—at least not in the case of our 
university women. We are used to look- 
ing for light and leading to you here 
across the Atlantic, and I think the dan- 
ger is lest you may be swamped by too 
many coming over here for the inspira- 
tion that you give. We find many new 
members flocking to our standard be- 
eause of this attraction. We find also 
that it has helped us to national unity 
beeause, largely through the inspira- 
tion of membership in the Internation- 
al Federation, the Southern Associa- 
tion of College Women has given up 
its separate identity and we now have 
but one Association of University 
Women in the United States.’’ 

The Ameriean Association, Miss Gil- 
dersleeve explained, had changed its 
from Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, which had never been 
prehensible to the rest of the world, to 
American Association of University 
Women. and she Was olad to be able to 
bring the greetings of 12,000 women 
handed together in one strong unified 
Association from East to West and 
from North to South. 

‘“As my colleague from America has 
sugg@ested,’’ she Ameriean 
ean speak on this day in England with- 
out some thrill. No Ameriean can see 
the Stars and Stripes floating without 
some stirring of the heart. It seems to 
me a very hopeful sign for internation- 
al relations in the future, as well as a 


lame 


eom- 


sald, ‘‘No 
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sign of the open-mindedness and gen- 
erosity of the English people that they 
can celebrate together with joy and 
friendliness the anniversary of their 
separation.’’ 

Dr. Sahlbom, (Sweden) said.that she 
felt that the neutral countries, coun- 
tries which had not suffered directly 
from the war and were not fully able 
to realize the difficulties of such a Fed- 
eration as this, must listen and learn. 
‘*T think,’’ she said, ‘‘one of the main 
things for us to do is to eneourage the 
women of other countries to join the 
Federation—the small nationalities 
which have recently struggled for inde- 
pendence, such as the Balkan and the 
Baltic States.’’ Dr. Sahlbom went on 
to say that she greatly admired the 
self-saerificing and optimistic spirit of 
these women who had started the move- 
ment towards a good understanding so 
soon after the war, a movement which 
she felt sure would help forward inter- 
national understanding and make in- 
tellectual women realize that their spe- 
cial responsibility and duty is to use 
their higher education and knowledge 
not for the work of destruction but for 
reconstruction and the wel- 
fare of man. 

Miss Freie, (Holland) spoke of the 
great interest with which she had fol- 
lowed the diseussions of the Couneil 
during the day. She hoped that the 
work of the Federation would prosper 
all over the world, leading to under- 
standing and reconciliation between the 
nations. She had seen with surprise, 
she said, how alike the opinions of men 
and women had been. She felt that 
women should rightly be more hostile 
to the forces of destruction than men 
and she hoped that the influence of the 
Federation would be strongly in the di- 
rection of a true international spirit. 

Signorina di Castelevecchio, (Italy) 
spoke of the difficulty of replying ade- 
quately to the toast on behalf of Italy 
because she had always been conscious 
of Italy’s being a very complex per- 
sonality. Nevertheless she considered 
that Italy was peculiarly fitted perhaps 
to serve as a uniting link because of 
this very quality of complexity. Before 
the war she was a member of the Triple 
Allianee, a proof in itself of her close 


common 


relation, geographically, economically 
and politically with Central Europe. 
On the other hand Italy was by tradi- 
tion and nature one of the democratic 
nations of the West and it was there- 
fore inevitable that she should 
into the war on the side she did. 

‘‘In other ways,’’ she said, ‘‘I feel 
my compatriots are difficult to repre- 
sent. You think of the Italians as a 
highly impulsive nation; so little of 
their balanced judgment appears on 
the surface. Yet, though in internal 
politics we are not always wise, in ex- 
ternal politics we do seem to have got 
away from the more passionate view of 
things and to be advoeating the right 
solutions of many problems.’’ 

Speaking of the position of women 
in Italy, Signorina de Castelveechio in- 
stanced the intellectual equality of 
women, existent from the Middle Ages, 
in spite of their political lack of free- 
dom. In a Federation of University 
Women the Italians were as new as 
they were politically as a nation. Yet 
she was glad to say that there was al- 
ready a strong body anxious to eco- 
operate, and from whom she was able 
to bring greetings. 

Professor Cullis, introducing the next 
speaker, Mrs. Pennell, mentioned that 
she might be better known to many peo- 
ple in the room as ‘‘Dr. Sorabji’’. 

Mrs. Pennell, a picturesque figure in 
native Indian dress, said that the last 
speaker had said it was difficult to rep- 
resent Italy. She found it almost more 
difficult to represent India. ‘‘We are 
eoing through a transition stage in In- 
dia,’’ she said, ‘‘and we all hope that 
this Federation will make for that 
unity whieh has stood fast through the 
difficult year or two we have been pass- 
ing through lately. While politicians 
have been fighting, the women have con- 
solidated their Federation, and we are 
proud to come into the International 
Federation.’’ 

Mrs. Smedly MacLean, (Great Brit- 
ain) said that the exchange of indi- 
viduals between nations was useless un- 
less those individuals had been taught 
to think truly and to maintain a high 
sense of values, 

‘““We have with us to-night,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘ Viscount Haldane, who per- 
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haps may be regarded as the Huxley 
of his day, with his knowledge of that 
great theory: 
‘We thought that space was straight 
and Euclid true, 
God said: Let Einstein be, and all 
was skew.’ 

‘“We have long given up the idea 
that the whole is the sum of its parts, 
and we know that a nation is not the 
sum of individuals because they 
may be collectively committed to a 
course of conduct which they individu- 
ally dislike. I think such Associations 
as this have a great deal to do in train- 
ing people to maintain the same stand- 
ards collectively that they wish to 
maintain as individuals. And whether 
you are working for the training of 


its 


individuals or, as the Federation is do- 
ing, for a collection of individuals or 
for the interchange of individuals 
with other countries, I can only wish 
good luck and success to you all.’’ 

At the conelusion of the speeches of 
the representatives, Miss Bosanquet, 
Secretary to the International Federa- 
tion, spoke briefly on the work of the 


sritish Committee on International 
Relations, and its sub-committees, 
working under the chairmanship of 


Mrs. Bertrand Russell and Miss Tuke. 
She expressed the appreciation of the 
International Federation for the admir- 
able work done by Professor Cullis, as 
Chairman of the Committee, and moved 
a Vote of Thanks to the Committee and 
its Chairman for the delightful enter- 
tainment of the evening. 


A CAMPUS WITHOUT A COLLEGE 


CAROLYN MONTGOMERY SAUNDERS 
President Goucher College Alumni Association 


For thirty-five years Baltimore has 
had a college without a campus. Balti- 
more now has a campus without a eol- 
lege. All the students, former students 
and alumnae—in a word, the Goucher 
women—are hard at work carrying on 
a quiet campaign for $6,000,000 to put 
the college on the campus, 

When Goucher College was founded 
in 1885 it was three blocks beyond the 
northern limits of Baltimore. It is now 
practically in the center of the eity. 
Unfortunately, at the time of the 
founding of the college no contiguous 
land was acquired and Goucher College 
grew up on some thirteen acres of city 
lots seattered over a number of blocks. 
The buildings had to be placed on the 
street line with no opportunities for 
campus surroundings. The streets upon 
which the college buildings were placed 
have become main thoroughfares of the 
city and the streams of traffic not only 
raise a continual din both day and night 
but endanger the lives of the students 
who must cross the streets in going from 
building to building. The college has 
so far outgrown its present plant that 


even with every available foot of dor- 
mitory and class-room space utilized 
not even half of the applicants who 
wish to enter each year can be admit- 
ted. 

It has been evident for several years, 
both beeause of the encroachments of 
the business interests of the city upon 
the neighborhood of the College and 
because of the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent plant, that the College would have 
to be removed to another site, but it 
was not until early in 1921 that condi- 
undertak- 


tions were favorable for 
ine this great task. When President 
Guth presented the situation to the 


Alumnae Councilors at their meeting in 
February the response was so instant 
and so enthusiatstie that it was decided 
to push the project without delay. 
Early in March the Trustees voted that 
the President be authorized ‘‘to inaug- 
urate a campaign for the raising of 
$6,000,000 for the purpose of securing 
a more suitable site for the college and 
the erection of adequate buildings 
thereon.’’ and on the 28th of May Pres- 
ident Guth announced to a mass imeet- 
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ing of amazed and delighted students 
that he had secured a campus of 421 
acres, a Campus With so many resources 
and advantages and attractions that it 
seemed almost ‘‘too good to be true.’’ 
On the following morning the Class of 
1921 went out to the new campus for 
their Class Day exercises, and in the 
afternoon the Alumnae Councilors and 
the Trustees had supper there with the 
Seniors. Since that day the Goucher 
students and alumnae have been talking 
about ‘‘our place’’ as if it had belonged 
to them for years instead of just a few 
months and are eagerly looking for- 
ward to the ‘‘moving day’’ which they 
are working to make possible. 

The 421 acres are situated at Towson, 
the county seat of Baltimore County, 
just six miles to the north of the pres- 
ent site of the college. The new campus 
is large enough to enable the college to 
control its own life and development 
for all time to come, and since it 
bounded on two sides by main roads of 
the state and on the other two sides by 
old estates which are entailed there is 
no possibility of its being encroached 
upon by undesirable interests. It is 
easily accessible to the eity of Balti- 
more over a street ear line which runs 
within a block of the entrance to the 
campus. 


IS 


It takes from 35 to 45 minutes 
to go from the campus to the center of 
Baltimore over this ear line. There 
is railroad station within two 
blocks of the campus. The land is 
fertile and well drained. There are 
95 acres of woodland and seven streams 
and springs, one of which gives enough 
water to impound a lake of many acres. 


also a 


One is impressed with theenumeration 
of these many advantages and resoure- 
es, but in order to appreciate fully the 
vood fortune that has come to Goucher 
(‘ollege in the seeuring of this site it Is 
necessary for one actually to stand on 
the campus and see the rolling fields, 
the stately, century-old trees, the beau- 
tiful clear streams, and above all the 
wonderful view. For the spot on which 
the new academic buildings will be 
erected is the highest point in the viein- 
ity of Baltimore and overlooks a broad 
valley with a line of hills beyond. The 
city of Baltimore has purchased many 


square miles of land in this valley ior 


of University Women 


the purpose of raising the Loch Raven 
Dam. When this land is flooded within 
the next few years there will be the 
added attraction of a great lake, one 
end of which will be within a mile of 
the campus. No Goucher woman can 
see the campus without picturing the 
impressive Gothie buildings that will 
some day crown the hills, the lake for 
boating and swimming that will some 
day fill the valley, the tennis courts and 
golf courses and long trails for horse- 
back riding for which Goucher students 
for many college generations have been 
longing. And every Goucher woman is 
determined to do her part to put the 
college on the campus. 

Goucher College will not make an ap- 
peal to the public for funds until a 
large percentage of its own alumnae, 
former students and students have 
pledged their support of the campaign. 
The Greater Goucher Fund of $6,000,000 
has been divided into shares of $421— 
$1 for each aere of the campus—and 
each Goucher woman Is asked to pledge 
herself to give or get one share of $421 
within the next five years. Many of 
them are already hard at work earning 
money for the fund, and many pay- 


ments have already been made of money 


earned in every sort of venture from 
blacking shoes to selling automobiles. 

In order to spread the enthusiasm with 
which so many of the Goucher women 
lad already been inspired and to effect 
an organization that would reach even 
those in distant and isolated localities, 
a rally was held at the college on Octo- 
ber 21st and 22nd. Alumnae came from 
17 states to attend the rally. They vis- 
ited the campus and saw for themselves 
its wonderful possibilities. They heard 
President Guth’s plans the cam- 
paign and for the development of the 
Greater Goucher for which they are 
working. They received greetings and 
encouragement from the alumnae of 
of the other women’s eolleges 
that have been raising funds within the 
last few vears. And they decided with 
one accord that although the task whieh 
they have undertaken is a tremendous 
one, it is So necessary and so well worth 
while that they could not do otherwise 
than pledge their best efforts to the 
work. They were convinced that with 
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such leadership as that of President 
Guth their efforts could not fail, and 
they have returned to their homes filled 
with the determination to make the 
campaign an immediate and _ over- 
whelming suecess. An intensive cam- 
paign has been begun among the Gou- 
cher women, and they are confidently 
expecting to have a 100% response be- 
fore the first of February. 

Goucher is the last of the six leading 
colleges for women to undertake a cam- 
paign for funds, and it is asking for 
the largest amount. The success of 
their efforts will be a great help to the 
Goucher women in their campaign, not 
only beeause of the encouragement it 
gives then but because of the splendid 
eooperation of the sister colleges in 
passing on the experiences they have 
had and the lessons they have learned. 
In watching the alumnae of the other 
colleges working for their Alma Mater 
one could not fail to observe how closely 
they were drawn together by their com- 


mon interest and their common efforts. 
The Goucher women have already felt 
this stirring of loyalty and devotion 
and fellowship with each other. But 
there is another fellowship that they 
have also felt, the fellowship that exists 
between sister colleges with the same 
interests and the same ends. To quote 
from the message of the Vassar women 
to the Goucher women, which was read 
at the time of the Goucher rally: 

‘*The efforts which Goucher and Vas- 
sar alumnae are exerting for their re- 
spective colleges naturally tend to em- 
phasize the underlying unity of our in- 
terests. At this moment each loyal 
alumna finds her devotion fixed espe- 
cially upon her own Alma Mater, but 
she realizes that this devotion is but 
the particular expression of a deeper 
loyalty to the cause of higher educa- 
tion. Our individual campaigns are but 
incidents in the same struggle for the 
vreater and more intelligent usefulness 
of women in the world.”’ 


THE SOUTHERN WOMAN’S EDUCATIONAL 
ALLIANCE 


The Southern Woman’s Edueational 
Alliance, formerly known as the Bu- 
reau of vocations for Women was estab- 
lisheel in 1914 to create a centre where 
girls and women in the South could 
secure information—vocational or oth- 
erwise—in regard to education and to 
the economie use of it; where also they 
might be helped in a financial way to- 
wards securing the edueation best suit- 
ed to them individually. The name was 
¢hanged early in 1921, because it had 
persistently proved misleading. The 
Allianee is incorporated and has its 
headquarters in Richmond, Virginia, at 
the HTotel Richmond, overlooking the 
historie Capitol Square. 

Its work divides itself naturally into 
four departments: 

1. The Department of Research, 
which gathers in, through surveys and 
by other means, information in regard 
to edueational and economie eondi- 
tions for women in the South. This 
department publishes a series of bulle- 


tins, one recently issued being entitled 
A Comparison of Teaching, Nursing, 
and Business as Callings for Women. 

Il. The Department of Educational 
Information and Guidance, including 
Vocational Information and Guidance. 
This department distributes the infor- 
mation gained through investigations, 
vivineg it to individual girls and women 
through consultation and correspond- 
ence, providing a definite vocational 
service to Southern college 
and business women’s clubs, and alum- 
nae associations, and publishing voea- 
tional information bulletins. A reeent 
bulletin in this department has present- 
ed extended reports on vocational guid- 
ance methods in representative wom- 
en’s colleges of the country and anoth- 
er has shown methods obtaining in 
city publie school systems in various 
parts of the South. 

Ill. The third department of the 
work concerns the increase of institu- 
tional opportunities for girls to secure 
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adequate business and_ professional 
training in the South. Work to open 
medical, dental and legal institutions to 
women illustrate the activities of the 
Alliance here. 

IV. Scholarships and Loans. ‘The 
last phase of its work has to do with 
securing and awarding scholarships and 
loans to girls possessing both ability 
and ambition. Colleges north and 
south co-operate fully with the Alliance 
in making such aid possible and refusal 
to provide such aid on request is thus 
far almost unknown. Each scholarship 
is an honour award, because of the care- 
ful investigation which precedes it, but 
none is awarded except where financial 
need exists. The Allianee keeps in 
close touch with all holders of its schol- 
arships, receiving copies of all reports 
sent out from the college involved and 
advising with the student and head of 
the college as needed, the definite in- 
tention being to establish prestige for 
its scholarships by the ealibre and ree- 
ord of the students holding them. 

A few of the institutions contribut- 
ing academic scholarships for the eur- 
rent year are the University of Vir- 
ginia, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Goucher, 
Westhampton, Randolph-Macon, Sweet 
Briar, Agnes Seott. Some of the pro- 
fessional schools represented are the 
Prince School of Edueation for Store 
Service, the Art Students League of 
New York, the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, the Katharine Gibbs 
School of Secretarial and Executive 
Training for Educated Women, the 
Mannes Musie School of New York 
City, ete. 

The Exeeutive Board is of national 
scope and is composed largely of edu- 
eators, North and South. The Allianee 
has from the beginning been fortunate 
in having the close and unfailing eo- 
operation of Dean Comstock, President 
of the Ameriean Association of Univer- 
sity Women, Dean Comstoek being a 
member of its Executive Board and its 
membership committee. It ineludes in 
its membership not only individuals, 
but Southern colleges, Southern alum- 
nae associations, business women’s or- 


ganizations, eollege elubs and other 
groups whose programs involve edu- 


cational aims. Being the pioneer in the 
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South in the whole field of vocational 
information and guidance and until the 
present month, the only centre of voca- 
tional information and guidance in that 
territory, it has from the beginning 
served economic research, and educa- 
tional organizations from all parts of 
the country. Its president is Orie 
Latham Hatcher, who has for a number 
of years been a member of the ‘faeulty 
of Bryn Mawr College. Its executive 
board is as follows :— 
President, OxiE LATHAM HATCHER. 
Secretary, RACHEL ELIZABETH GREGG. 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. K. 
PRESIDENT D. R. ANDERSON, Randolph-Macon 
Women’s College, Va. 
Mrs. JOHN A. 


BOWMAN. 


BARKER, Richmond. 

PROFESSOR FLORENCE BASCOM, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Pa. 

DEAN PIERCE BurLer, Sophie Newcomb Col- 


lege, La. 


Mrs, Ropert W. CLAIBORNE, JR., New York 
City. 

Mrs, G. HARVEY CLARKE, Riclimond. 

DreAN AbA Comstock, Smith College, Mass. 

Mrs. A. F. Cook, Richmond, 

PRESIDENT WILLIAM P. Frew, Trinity College, 
N. C. 


PRESIDENT F. I. 
lege, Ga. 


Miss Mary S. 


GAINES, Agnes Scott Col- 

GAMMON, Knoxville. 

Mrs. CHARLES DANA GIBSON, New York City. 

PRESIDENT W. W. GutTH, Goucher College, Md. 

Dr. \HAIDIE WEEKS GUTHRIE, New Orleans. 

Dr. H. H. Hress, Jr., Richmond Schoo! of So- 
cial Work and Publie Health. 

PRESIDENT D, B. JOHNSON, Winthrop College 


> 
Ss. C. 
DEAN May L. KELLER, Westhampton College, 
Va. 


Mrs. Epirn SHatto Kine, New York City. 

Miss HELEN KoukEs, New York City. 

Mrs. WILLIAM G. KrieGcuorr, Philadelphia. 

Dr. MARGARET P. Kuyk, Richmond. 

PRESIDENT H. N. MACCRACKEN, 
lege, N. Y. 

DEAN CHAS. G. MAPuis, University of Virginia. 

DEAN FE. C. L. MILLER, Medical College of 
Virginia. 

Miss HELEN P. McCormick, 

Dr. S. C. MITCHELL, 
V: 


Vassar Col- 


3rooklyn. 
University of Richmond, 
l. 

Miss LENA MADESIN PHILLIPS, New York City 

Mrs. DextTeR OTEY, Lynchburg. 

DEAN FLORENCE M. PURINGTON, Mount 
College, Mass. 

Dr. W. CARSON RYAN, JR.. New York City. 

Miss Lesuigt A. StropE, New York City. 

Miss EvGENIA WALLACE, New York City. 

Mrs, CHANNING M. Warp, 


Holyoke 


tichmond. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


REPORT OF THE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Unfortunately the annoncement of 
the fellowships published in the No- 
vember A. C. A. Journal did not reach 
our members until February 1 or later. 
The date on which applications for the 
fellowships must be in the hands of 
the Committee has been February 1 for 
many years, except one year during the 
war. The reasons for this date are that 
the unsuccessful applicants can learn 
the results of the award early enough 
to make application for fellowships in 
universities or other institutions, and 
that the suecessful ones may be able as 
early as possible to arrange for study 
or research. As our Fellows are pre- 
pared to do more and more advanced 
work as time goes on, there is an in- 
crease in the complications involved in 
securing admission to special labora- 
tories or research institutions or in 
working with some particular profes- 
sor. The arrangement for this work re- 
quires time, particularly if it be in 
Europe. Often the plans involve work 
in Europe in the summer. 

The Committee does not depend how- 
ever, upon the publicity given through 
the A. C. A. Journal for its chief means 
of information to graduate students 
generally. This year we had eleven hun- 
dred Announcements of the Fellow- 
ships printed and sent several copies 
to all institutions of any collegiate 
standing in the country, together with 
an abridged list of the Fellowships 
suitable for posting on bulletin boards. 
We also had a printed slip requesting 
the cooperation of the one to whom we 
sent this material in bringing the Fel- 
lowships to the attention of graduate 
students and having the list of fellow- 
ships posted. This material was also 
sent to college women’s clubs, A. C. A. 
sranch Officers, to clubs for graduate 
women students wherever such exist so 
far as we could learn, and to other 
foundations or committees granting Fel- 
lowships, 

There seems to be a curions aversion 
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among students to consulting bulletim 
boards,—a rather inexplicable attitude 
toward a well recognized authentic 
means of publishing facts of interest 
to the student body. The committee 
will appreciate the assistance of mem- 
bers of the Association in bringing these 
fellowships to the attention of the most 
advanced and best qualified graduate 
students, suitable candidates for Fel- 
lowships. 

We have had this year, and every 
year so far as my experience goes, re- 
quests to consider applications after 
the specified date. The Committee ap- 
preciates the hardship the individual 
suffers through ignorance of the date 
on which all applications must be in. 
But the justice of our refusal to ex- 
tend the time must be patent upon re- 
flection. If we consider any late appli- 
cations, in fairness to all possible ap- 
plicants we should re-announce the Fel- 
lowships with a new date and send the 
notices to every institution. Obviously 
this would be quite impossible. Fur- 
ther, there seems to be no logical time 
for closing the list if we do not adhere 
strietly to the announced date. More- 
over, the delay entailed in accepting 
late applicants is certainly unjust to 
the candidates who conformed to pub- 
lished requirements. 

The Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial 
Fellowship has been awarded to 
Dr. Emilie J. Hutchinson, Assistant 
Professor in the Department of Eeo- 
nomics and Soei- 
ology at Barnard 
College, She re- 
eeived the A.B., 
A.M., and Ph.D. 
Degrees from Columbia University in 
the Department of Economies and So- 
clology. She has taught in the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Mount Holyoke 
and Wellesley and since 1913 at Bar- 
nard. She has had practical experience 
in the field of women in gainful oceu- 
pations, as manager of the Intercolle- 
giate Bureau of Occupations one year, 
and in the National Training School of 
the Y. W. C. A., and has collected much 
important information in this line for 


The Alice Freeman 
Palmer Memorial 
Fellowship 
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the course on Women in Gainful Oceu- 
pations which she has given the last 
seven years at Barnard. She wishes to 
pursue a further special study and 
bring together the results in a book on 
the Economic Position of Women. Dr. 
Hutchinson has already published a 
volume on Women’s Wages, A Study of 
the Wages of Industrial Women and 
Measures Suggested to Increase Them. 
This has appeared in the series, Studies 
in History, Economies and Publie Law, 
edited by the Faculty of Political Sei- 
ence of Columbia University. She plans 
to spend some time in England and on 
the continent to determine especially 
the changes that the war has made in 
the social and economic position of 
women. 

Dr. Frances G. Wick, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physies at Vassar, is to re- 
ceive the Sarah Berliner Research and 
Leeture Fellowship. Dr. Wick is a 
graduate of Wil- 
son College and 
has received 
the Degrees of 
A.B., A.M. and 
Ph.D. from Cornell University. She has 
been teaching in the Physics Depart- 
ment at Vassar since 1910, with the ex- 
ception of the year 1918-19, when she 


The Sarah Berliner 
Research and 
Lecture Fellowship 


had leave of absence on aeecount of 
war time emergeney. She worked at 
Cornell at that time and was aeting 


Assistant Professor of Physies at Cor- 
nell. Dr. Wieck is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Luminescence appointed by 
the Physics Section of the National Re- 
search Council and is a Fellow of the 
American Physical Society. Dr. Wiek 
has published over a dozen researches 
on Fluorescence Phenomena, on some 
Electrical properties of Silicon and on 
Luminescence Phenomena. Part of 
have done in collaboration 
with other physicists. She has an un- 
published paper in eollaboration with 
W. P. Davey on ‘‘The Crystal Strue- 
ture of two Rare Halogen Salts’’ which 
was presented at the Chicago meeting 
of the American Physical Society last 
winter and also another on the ‘‘Elee- 
trical Resistance of Thermo-Lumin- 
escent Crystals.’? She has work in 
progress on ‘‘The Decay of Phosphor- 
eseence Excited by Cathode-Rays,’’ for 
which the American Academy of Arts 


these been 





and Sciences last year gave a grant of 
$300, especially for work on Hexagon- 
ite and Fluorite. 

Dr. Wick proposes to use the fellow- 
ship for the first half year in this coun- 
try, whether at the Solar Observatory 
at Pasadena or at a university, or in 
some technical research laboratory, has 
not be decided. The second half year 
she will probably spend at the Caven- 
dish Laboratory in Cambridge, Eng- 
Jand. Her subject will be ‘‘Studies in 
Luminescence. ’’ 

Miss Mary Ballantine Hume, A.B., 
Mount Holyoke, 1918; A.M., June 1919, 
Columbia University, under the Facul- 

ty of History and Politi- 





The A.C. A. cal Science, has received 
European the award of the Euro- 
Fellowship pean fellowship. During 


the year 1919-20 she was 
instructor and reader in history at Mt. 
Holyoke and earried on some graduate 
work in that department. This year she 
is studying at Radeliffe College and 
expects to take the general examination 
for the Ph.D. Degree this spring and 
complete the investigation of all ma- 
terial for her thesis to be found in the 
library at Harvard. She wishes to use 
the fellowship in collecting further 
material in England from many sour- 
unpublished manuscripts, publie 
records, and libraries in various cen- 
ters of England. The subject of her 
research is ‘‘The History of the Oath 
ex-Officio in Enegland.’’?’ The profes: 
sor under whom she is doing this 
work says ‘‘It is a subject that to 
me seems of so great constitutional im- 
portance that I should not have sug- 
gested it to anyone but a most promis: 
ing seholar. 
The Anna C. Brackett Memorial 
Fellowship has been awarded — to 
Miss Anna Leila Martin, who was erad- 


CeS, 


uated from Columbia (Barnard) in 

1911 and received her 
The Anna Master of Arts Degree 
C. Brackett from the University of 
Memorial Rochester in 1918. Miss 
Fellowship Martin is the Director of 


the child study depart- 
ment of the Rochester publie schools. 
She has in her department a psycholo- 


gist, two experimental psychologists, 
an instructor in physical edueation, 





and a home visiting nurse. As director 
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of the child study department, Miss 
Martin has developed an enterprise 
that is well konwn to psychologists and 
educators of the state. One who knows 
of her work in the Rochester schools 
writes: ‘‘In my Judgment no city sur- 
passes what has been accomplished lo- 
cally through Miss Martin’s efforts 
along lines of handling the mentally 
backward, the makeup of class sec- 
tions upon the basis of mental condi- 
tions, specific handling of particular 
mental cases, ete. Her master’s thesis 
was an experimental one in which she 
surveyed all the special classes in the 
city schools to find out the uses and 
limitations of educational tests in such 
classes.’’ Miss Martin has also either 
studied or taught in summer sessions 
in Columbia, New York University and 
Rochester. The field in which she de- 
sires to work next year represents an 
important movement in modern edu- 
eation. She will probably study at 
Columbia in the department of psy- 
chology and edueation. 


The Latin American Fellowship has 
been awarded to Miss Maria Teresa 
Mora, who is now in the second year at 

the Woman’s Medieal Col- 


The Latin lege of Pennsylvania. She 
American is a native of Porto Rieo. 
Fellowship She completed the work 


through the high school in 
her own country, graduating in 1917. 
She then came to Goucher College and 
took the first year of her pre-medical 
work at that college, and the seeond 
year at the University of Pennsylvania. 
She entered the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege in October, 1919, This Fellowship 
will enable her to complete the third 
year of her medical training. She plans 
to return to her native country to do 
special preventive medical work among 
the poorer classes, showing them how 
to live according to proper sanitary 
and hygienic principles. The Commit- 
tee thinks that the fact that Miss Mora 
comes from a country which is at pres- 
ent a dependency of the United States 
does not disqualify her for this fellow- 
ship. 
Miss Virginia Wendel Spence has re- 
ceived the award of the Gamma 
Phi Beta Social Service Fellowship. 


She received from the University of 
Texas the A.B. De- 
gree in 1917 and 
the A.M. in 1920. 
She is a fellow in 
the Carola Woeri- 
shoffer Graduate School at Bryn Mawr 
this year. Miss Spence has had experi- 
ence in personnel work among the en- 
listed men who were being given tech- 
nical training by the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas under the 
direction of the War Department, and 
also as Secretary in that college of its 
office of War Edueational Activities. 
Upon the signing of the armistice, she 
went into the work of the Y. W. C. A., 
traveling in the Southwest field, and 
she has had special work with girls 
under the direction of the Y. W. C. A. 
Her interest is definitely in the field of 
industrial problems. Her major subject 
in college was economies and her min- 
ors psychology and anthropology. She 
wishes ultimately to teach in the field 
of labor problems and prepare for in- 
dustrial researeh and constructive work 
in labor problems, 

Next year Miss Spence will probably 
continue her work in the direction of 
personnel research, working toward her 
doctorate, in the Division of Applied 
Psychology at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. About half her time will 
be spent on a research problem and the 
other half in work in mental testing, 
industrial psychology and 
methods. 

This winter Miss Elmira Lodor re- 


signed the second half of the Julia C. 
G. Piatt Fellowship. In the reorganiza- 


The Gamma Phi 
Beta Social Service 
Fellowship 


statistical 


tion of the Science De- 
The Julia partment of the Kensing- 
C.G. Piatt ton High School in Phila- 
Memorial delphia, it was necessary 
Fellowship for Miss Lodor to be in 
Philadelphia and devote 


her time largely to this work, since she 
is to be the head of the department of 
science. It was with sincere regret on 
the part of the Committee, as well as 
Miss Lodor, that it was necessary for 
her to abandon her plan for study this 
year. Illness has made it impossible for 
her to send me the report of the work 
accomplished during the first half of 
the year. 
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The Committee has decided to award 
the second half of the Julia C. G. Piatt 
Fellowship to Miss Hannah G. Roach, 
who is instructor in the History De- 
partment at Wells College this year. 
Miss Roach is a graduate of the Wom- 
en’s College of Brown University, 1918. 
She had a scholastie record at College 
of A in every subject. The Anne Cros- 
by Emory Fellowship was awarded her 
upon graduation. She has done two 
vears of graduate work in the Depart- 
ment of History and Government at 
Radeliffe College. She received her A. 
M. Degree in 1919. She wishes to re- 
turn to Radcliffe next year to complete 
the work on her thesis for her Doctor’s 
degree and to take the examinations. 
Iler thesis is upon some aspects of the 
political sectionalism revealed in the 
speeches and votes in Congress since 
the Civil War. 

There were twenty-four applicants 
this vear, four of whom have the doc- 
tor’s degree and another who will re- 
ceive it in June, and four others who 
have nearly completed the dissertation 
and other requirements for the degree. 
The twenty-four applicants are distrib- 
uted as follows according to subjects: 
Biology 1; Chemistry 2; Classies 1; 
Economies 3; English 1; History 5; 
Mathematics 1; Medicine 1; Philosophy 
1; Phaysies 1; Psychology and Eduea- 
tion 1; Romance Languages 6. I have 
been asked to give the colleges from 
which the applicants received their 
first degree. It seems hardly fair to 
give this data for one year only. I have 
collected the data for all the applicants 
for the last four years which seems to 
us to give a fairer basis. They are ar- 
ranged according to the numbers for 
the years 1918-1919 to 1921-1922, inclu- 
sive. Barnard College 11; Bryn Mawr 
9; Smith 7; University of Wisconsin 7; 
Vassar 6; Cornell University 6; Cornell 
College 5; University of California 6; 
Radcliffe 5; University of Chicago 5; 
Woman’s College of Brown University 
4; Mount Holyoke 8; Goucher 3; 
Wellesley 3; 2 from each of the follow- 
ing: University of Missouri, Hunter 
College, Colorado College, Oberlin, Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, University of Tex- 
as, University of Illinois; and one each 
of the following: Carleton College 


Drury College, University of Cincin- 
nati, University of lowa, Peabody, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Missouri State 
Teachers College, McGill University, 
University of Kansas, University of 
Utah, Wilson College, University of 
Denver, University of Mississippi, Mills, 
University of Pittsburgh, Randolph Ma- 
con, University of West Virginia, Wes- 
leyan, Earlham, Simmons, State Nor- 
mal Albany, Jackson College, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Pomona Col- 
lege. I wish to emphasize the fact that 
these institutions gave the first degree 
only to the applicants. 

Dr. Helen M. Johnson, our Alice 
Freeman Palmer Fellow, is in Poona, 
India. She is finding plenty of material 
for her work, but the 
conditions present 
many annoyances 
and difficulties. As 
the research institute where the manu- 
scripts are kept is four miles away from 
the most suitable place for her to live, 
and transportation is difficult and horses 
are slow, endless delays consume time 
and energy. She finds the conditions 
abnormal, but the work is very inter- 
esting. She has suffered more or less 
inconvenience as a result of the war 
conditions prevailing throughout the 
Kast. 

Dr. Helene Connet, the Sarah Ber- 
liner Fellow, has been at the Institute 
of Physiology, University College, Uni- 
versity of London. Professor Bayliss 
and Professor Starling are the physiol- 
ogists under whom she has done most 
work. Her research has been carried 
on under the direction of Professor 
Bayliss. She is working on the osmotic 
pressure of haemoglobin. The object of 
her research is to find out by measure- 
ments of osmotic pressure, vapor pres- 
sure and conductivity how haemoglob- 
in acts in solutions of various hydrogen 
ion concentrations, in the presence of 
carbon dioxide, sodium carbonate, ete., 
to see if light can be thrown on the 
condition of haemoglobin in the eor- 
puscles, and whether it acts as a carbon 
dioxide as well as an oxygen earrier. 
She is most fortunate in having the 
best and latest methods of treatment 
of this substance. Professor Bayliss has 
also obtained a grant of thirty pounds 
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from the Medical Research Council to 
defray the expense of apparatus for 
this investigation. 

Miss Margaret Buchanan, the A. C. 
A. European Fellow, is working in the 
Departments of Mathematics and Phys- 
ics at the Sorbonne in Paris. She is hav- 
ing several courses of lectures with 
mathematicians and physicists inelud- 
ing a course on radioactivity with Mad- 
am Curie, and a seminar with M. Hada- 
mard on selected series of mathemati- 
cal memoirs. She is finding the courses 
very inspiring and helpful, as well as 
enjoyable, 

Dr. Virginia Alvarez-Hussey, the Lat- 
in-American Fellow, who married Dr. 
Hussey last year, resigned her in- 
terneship in order to take a course in 
internal medicine with Dr. A. C. Mor- 
gan, Professor in the post-graduate 
Medical School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Her work with him has 
been concerned chiefly with diseases of 
the heart and lungs. In addition she 
has been working regularly in the out- 
patient genito-urinary clinie of the Jef- 
ferson Medical College under Dr. 8S. W. 
Jackson. Her experience in the clinic 
will be very valuable in the study of 
conditions common in South America. 
She and her husband are also working 
with certain drugs which seem to be 
promising in the treatment of leprosy. 
They both intend to go to Venezuela, 
where Dr. Alvarez-Hussey will practice 
medicine. 

In conelusion, I would like to report 
briefly upon the scholarship supported 
in part by Mrs. Vernon and others but 
given in the name of the A. C. A. The 
scholar, Senorita Piedad Fernandez, is 
studying at the International Institute 
for Girls in Spain at Madrid. She is in 
the first year in the course in science 
and most enthusiastic over the oppor- 
tunity afforded her this year for the 
first time to do laboratory work in 
what we consider a modern way, suit- 
able for university students. 

Miss Amelia K. MacMaster, the Gam- 
ma Phi Beta Social Service Fellow, 
1919-1920, is this year in charge of the 
Publicity Department of the Friends’ 
Relief Mission in Vienna and Austria. 
She has been having a most wonderful 
experience in this study of the econom- 


i¢ conditions in Austria and in assisting 
the children under five years of age 
who are suffering so seriously from 
malnutrition. It is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to render a very great service to 
humanity and we are proud of the 
work she has accomplished thus far in 
giving the world a knowledge of the 
needs of Austria and the remarkable 
work her own citizens have done in 
helping themselves. 

The various organizations interested 
in the exchange of fellows and profes- 
sors between France and America have 
formed a central committee under the 
American Council on Edueation, whose 
president is the Chairman. It includes 
representatives of the following orga- 
nizations: The Association of American 
Universities, The National Association 
of State Universities, Office National 
des Universites Franeaises, American 
University Union in Europe, Institute 
of International Edueation, National 
Catholic Welfare Council, American 
Field Service Fellowships for French 
Universities, Association of American 
Colleges, The A. C. A. Committee on In- 
ternational Relations, and the A. C, A. 
Committee on Fellowships. The latter 
is the chairman of the sub-committee on 
the award to women of the lycee schol- 
arships and the fellowships for the 
Ecole Normale de Saint Germain-en- 
Laye and the Ecole Normale Superieure 
de Sevres. Another committee selects 
the men for the scholarships and fel- 
lowships offered by the French Minis- 
try of Public Instruction to American 
Men. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MARGARET E, MALTBY, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSING 


At the last biennial convention this 
committee presented a unanimous re- 
port on housing principles and policies 
in the United States. That this report 
was selected by the Army Overseas 
Educational Commission to reprint and 
distribute by the thousand to our sol- 
diers overseas taking citizenship cours- 
es suggests its possession of edueation- 
al value. The sudden termination of 











be 


to 


the Commission’s work and the unex- 
pectedly prompt repatriation of our 
troops cut short this distribution. 

It has seemed to your committee 
worth while to ask the members of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae to 
familiarize themselves and their sev- 
eral communities with the principles 
involved and to do what they reason- 
ably can to help the transalation of 
these principles into action. 

The organization of local housing 
committees in the branches furnishes 
the obvious mechanism for the earrying 
out of this policy, and your committee 
has been largely engaged during the 
past two years in this work. The ecoun- 
try was divided into districts arid as- 
signed to the various members of the 
National Committee. The chairman is 
grateful to all the members of the com- 
mittee for their cooperation, but feels 
that special acknowledgment is due to 
Miss Lilian Bridgman in the extreme 
west and to Miss Caroline V. Lynch in 
the extreme east, both of whom have 
done much more than their pro rata 
share of the work. 

The results so far are 50 housing ecom- 
mittees organized, 4 promised, and 5 
branches offering cooperation without 
the appointment of committees. Some 
districts have hardly been approached 
as yet. One hundred per cent organiza- 
tion is only a matter of time and 
patience. 

Of course organization is merely a 
skeleton, which must be clothed with 
flesh and animated with the breath of 
life before it can be of service. Un- 
doubtedly many of our committees so 
far exist only on paper and others are 
groping rather blindly toward an as- 
yet-imperfectly-apprehended light. But 
an encouraging number are doing real 
work, and a few are doing work of pri- 
mary importance, 

Our first objeet is edueational. Our 
own members need to be edueated (as 
our correspondence amply proves), and 
their communities need to be edueated, 
in spite of the rather touching econfi- 
dence some branches express that if 
their local Chamber of Commerce has a 
housing committee, nothing further is 
needed. 

Under educational activities may be 
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classed the housing meetings which 
many branches have held—Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Des Moines, and San Francisco, for in- 
stance. Boston and San Francisco have 
also had housing exhibits, and from San 
Francisco comes the suggestion of a 
small traveling exhibit to circulate 
among the branches. The Boston com- 
mittee undertook a definitely educa- 
tional series of housing talks at the Col- 
lege Club, Simmons College, Wellesley, 
soston University, ete., under the lead- 
ership of Miss Lynch and Miss Eleanor 


Manning. The western group, under 
Miss sridgman’s guidance, have 


worked through libraries and _ public 
schools. Miss Ellen Hedrie of the Uni- 
versity of California Library, who is 
chairman of the housing committee in 
our California branch, has secured the 
cooperation of the State Library Asso- 
ciation. 

One national organization doing ad- 
mirable work in a special field of hous- 
ing—that of women and girls employed 
away from home—is keenly anxious 
for the eooperation of the A. C. A. I 
refer to the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Their National Economic 
Secretary, Miss Blanche Geary, has 
asked me if all our branches would not 
undertake studies of the local problem 
of housing girls and women. A number 
of our branches, especially in the west, 
have already chosen cooperation with 
the Y. W. C. A. as their special field of 
housing activity—Seattle, Los Angeles, 
Reno, Pueblo, and Tulsa (Ok.) oceur 
to me in this connection, and there are 
several more, 





A number of our branches have eleet- 
ed to work in special cooperation with 
the housing committees of their Cham- 
ber of Commeree, as St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City. 


Another group of branches in college J 


towns have eentered their attention— 
very successfully in several instanees— 
on securing dormitories or other suit- 
able housing for women students, as 
Pittsburgh, Lineoln, Lawrence (Kan.), 
and Topeka. Miss Bridgman suggests 
that our national committee should for- 
mulate and issue a set of housing stan- 
dards for women students. And Mrs. 
Martin has just transmitted to me the 
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request of the Dean of Women in a 
large western university that we should 
specialize in this field. 

The Superior (Wis.) Branch has had 
the originality to plan a cooperative 
boarding place for high school girls 
from outlying country districts. 

Several branches 
through or assisted 
surveys. 


have carried 
in local housing 


A very worth-while sphere of activi- 
tv is open to our large city branches 
in helping to secure the better enforce- 
ment of existing housing laws. Some- 
thing has been planned, but little actu- 
ally done so far along this line. 


Undoubtedly the most constructive 
work attempted, however, has been that 
of the New York City branch under 
the leadership of Mrs. Clausine Mann 
MaecNeille and Mrs. Ethel Puffer 
Howes. At a meeting last December, 
to which the ten other New York state 
branches were invited to send dele- 
gates, it was decided to work through 
whatever term of years might be neces- 
sary to secure the adoption of the state 
housing program formulated by the 
Housing Committee of Governor 
Smith’s Reconstruction Commission 
and endorsed by him in a special mes- 
sage to the legislature, the main points 
being (1) a system of state and loeal 
housing and town-planning boards, (2) 
a constitutional amendment permitting 
state housing eredits, and (3) an en- 
abling act permitting municipal hous- 
ing where necessary. The New York 
City branch wants the cooperation of 
branches throughout the state in edu- 
cating publie opinion to the point of se- 
cnring—and profiting by—this really 
comprehensive program. Meanwhile 
the New York Committee has taken 
part in hearings before the Board of 
Aldermen in connection with the tax 
exemption ordinance and has joined 
other organizations in opposing at- 
tempts by the legislature to weaken 
the provisions of the tenament house 
law. 

In the field of national legislation, 
we have asked all of our branches to 
aid, by endorsement and by writing let- 
ters to their senators and representa- 
tives, in securing the enactment of two 
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important measures which were before 
the last session of Congress and will be 
reintroduced at the next session—the 
Tinkham: bill for a federal Housing 
Bureau to serve as a center of authori- 
tative information, and the Calder- 
Nolan bill for a system of Home Loan 
banks to help in the financing of home 
building. We have been in communica- 
tion with the special senatorial commit- 
tee, of which Senator Calder is chair- 
man, who assures us that they welcome 
suggestions from the 
Collegiate Alumnae. 


Pending the establishment of a fed- 
eral bureau to which we ean all turn 
for enlightenment, one of our chief ae- 
tivities should doubtless be the passing 
of information on housing matters from 
one part of the country to another. How 
many of our eastern branches know 
what has been done in California at 
Durham and Delhi through the Land 
Settlement Act? Perhaps I cannot close 
better than by quoting from Miss 
sridgman’s recent report on the sub- 
ject: 


Association of 


‘‘Neither the laborer, nor the farm 
employed, alone, is able to meet the 
situation (i.e., the inadequate housing 
of the seasonal farm laborer during the 
slack season); it has required the in- 
itiative, supervision, and financial back- 
ing of the entire state. Included in the 
large section of land acquired by the 
state and resold to farmers on long 
time low interest loans, is a small tract 
subdivided into lots varying in size 
from 2 to 10 acres, which are sold to 
farm laborers. Here the farm-hand 
builds his house, plants his fruit trees 
and garden, keeps his chickens, pig and 
cow. <A and social center sur- 
rounded by pienie grounds are part of 
the common wealth of these floating la- 
borers thus transformed from semi-ho- 
boes and potential anarchists into re- 
sponsible citizens with a permanent res- 
idence and a vote. The demand for 
‘laborers’ allotments’ shows that 
these laborers do not wish to be crowd- 
ed into the cities during the slack sea- 
son when the lack of rural housing does 
not force them to do so. Further infor- 
mation regarding the Land Settlement 
act, and the progress already made un- 
der the aet, may be obtained from Dr. 
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Elwood Mead, Chairman Land Settle- 
ment Board, Agricultural College, 
serkeley, California.’’ 
Isn’t this worth passing along? 
Respectfully submitted, 
EDITH ELMER WOOD Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Note: In accordance with the recommen- 
dation contained in this report, the name cf 
this Committee has been changed to Commit- 
tee on Elementary Education. 


The Committee on Publie Edueation 
ean report at this time only assiduous 
efforts toward organization, and pre- 
liminary steps toward securing infor- 
mation on which to proceed. 

The Council authorized a committee 
of three. Because, however, the state 
is the unit in educational matters af- 
fecting the ‘‘public’’ or elementary 
schools, it was felt that the committee 
should be so organized as to ‘‘econtaet’’ 
the forty-eight states. In conference 
with Mrs. Martin it was agreed that 
the committee should comprise mem- 
bers from each of the ten Sections, who 
should in turn have representatives or 
at least systematic relations with work- 
ers in the states within the seetions. It 
was considered requisite that the mem- 
bers should be college women of exten- 
sive training and experience whose pa- 
ramount interest was in the field of ele- 
mentary edueation. After months of 
effort and correspondence—principally 


conducted by Mrs. Martin, to whom 
hearty thanks are due—inost of the see- 
tions remain unrepresented. In the 


opinion of the chairman, this seemingly 
negative result to date proves the im- 
portance of the committee and of the 
proposed new emphasis on elementary 
education in the program of work of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 
It appears that relatively few highly 
trained college women have chosen the 
field of elementary education, and that 
those few are already heavily burdened 
and find it difficult to assume new tasks. 

Replies from State superintendents 
received recently confirm the impres- 
sion. In response to a question regard- 
ing the comparative value of univer- 
sity training, in preparation for teach- 
ing in the elementary schools, the fol- 


lowing answers are significant: , 

‘‘The great bulk of persons trained 
in the uinversity enter high schools as 
teachers rather than taking up work in 
the elementary schools.’’ 

‘*Teachers’ colleges and other higher 
institutions are also rendering excel- 
lent service. Possibly this is especially 
true of high school and administrative 
positions.’’ 

‘*Teachers’ colleges with their long- 
er courses of study should be in a 
position to do better work than is done 
in the normal schools were it not for 
the fact that the students therein are 
invariably interested in the fields of 
higher education or supervision and 
administration and rarely devote their 
time to preparation for elementary 
class room instruction.”’ 

‘There are probably 5% who 
had college or university training. 

‘There are so few elementary teach- 
ers with any training other than nor- 
mal school training that there is no 
fair basis of comparison. There would 
seem to be good reason why the com- 
pletion of even a two year course spe- 
cifically for preparation in elementary 
teaching would give better results than 
the completion of a four year college 
course not construeted with that aim. 
But so few of the college people teach 
that we have not been able to draw 
conclusions from any large number of 
actual cases.”’ 

‘*For elementary school work normal 
school trained teachers are much more 
satisfactory. However, teachers that 
have had their training in schools of 
edueation are satisfactory. The only 
comment I would make is that very 
few indeed ever teaeh in the elemen- 
tary schools after they have received 
college or university training.’’ 

Cordial approval of the resolution 
and proposed committee effort has been 
given by all who have been approached, 
—A.C. A. branches, school officials, and 
presidents and faculty members of 
university and normal schools. 

Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, of the Uni- 
versity of. Missouri, writes as follows: 

‘fAs | began reading your letter | 
responded to the resolution quoted with 
the thought, ‘This is one of the best 
things the Association has undertaken. 
I shall be interested in helping its 
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progress.’ As I read on I realized that 
vou were planning for me to take an 
active part in this and my interest of 
course inereased still farther. I shall 
be glad to be of any service in my 
power.’’ 

The circular letter sent to all state 
superintendents of public instruction 
covered several other points. The re- 
turns have been coming in steadily but 
are not yet complete, so that no tabula- 
tion is possible until later. As the A. C. 
A. resolution stresses the need of sal- 
aries for teachers in the elementary 
schools ‘‘commensurate with the im- 
portance of their function’’ the follow- 
ing items will be of interest, some spe- 
cifying minimum salaries, some aver- 
age salaries, some specifying the gain 
in salaries of elementary teachers with- 
in the last two years, and indicating 
that they are still in many places in- 
adequate. 

Indiana. ‘‘A minimum of $800 for 

every teacher in Indiana.’’ 

Vermont. ‘‘ Within the last two years 

salaries paid elementary teachers 
in Vermont have increased from 
an average of approximately 17 or 
18 dollars a week to an average of 


23 or 24 dollars. 


Ohio. ‘‘Salaries of elementary teach- 
ers have inereased probably 35% 
in the last two years. The present 
average is probably $940. 

Michigan. ‘‘Very marked improve- 

ment.’’ 

Montana. Inereased ‘‘about 25%.’’ 

Massachusetts. Proposed legislation 
providing increase. 

Florida. ‘‘Present average of sal- 
aries paid teachers in this state is 
$80—ineludes principals.’’ 

Washington state. ‘‘Inerease 31%. 
Present average $1150.75. 

California. ‘‘ Average annual salary 
paid men teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools is $1173.96; to women 
elementary teachers, $1143.86.’’ 

Wisconsin. ‘‘Statisties compiled by 
the Publicity Committee of the 
Wisconsin ‘Teachers’ Association 
show that the increase of teachers’ 
salaries in cities in the state is 37% 
over the salaries paid last year. 
The typical salary of teachers in 
one-room rural schools is approxi- 


t 
wt 


matately $95 per month. The typi- 
cal salary in elementary schools in 
cities is between $120 and $130 per 
month.’’ 

Mississippi. ‘‘Salaries of elementary 
teachers have been increased ap- 
proximately 40% within the last 
two years. The average salary of 
white teachers in the elementary 
schools is $80.00.’ 

Kansas. ‘‘There has been a decided 
increase in the salaries of elemen- 
tary teachers in Kansas in the past 
two years, I think it will average 
from 25 to 35% for the year clos- 
ing June 30, 1920. The averages 
per month were as follows: One- 
room rural schools, Males $79, Fe- 

males $74. Graded _— schools, Males, 
$100, Females $81.’’ 

Nebraska. ‘‘An inerease of salaries 
of elementary teachers of from 40 
to 60%. Average about $1100 a 
year.”’ 

New York. ‘‘Of far reaching influ- 
ence was the legislation of 1920 
relative to teachers’ salaries. This 
was state-wide in its application 
and involved an increase in the 
state apportionments to local com- 
munities for the purpose of in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries, amount- 
ing to over twenty millions.’’ 

Pennsylvania. ‘‘There was an in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries two 
years ago, but it was inadequate 
and we therefore propose to intro- 
duce a bill providing for a mini- 
mum salary schedule with annual 
increments for all teachers in the 
state.’’ 

Alabama. ‘‘An increase of 25 to 50% 
has been made in the salaries of 
elementary teachers. The average 
salary at present is less than six 
hundred dollars per year.’’ 

In accordance with the purpose ex- 
pressed in the second clause of the reso- 
lution, ‘‘that college departments of 
education will present to their students 
the importance of teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools, and will offer suitable 
training for the work,’’ the following 
circular letter has been sent to the pres- 
idents of state universities and 
additional colleges: 

‘The Association of Collegiate Alum- 


some 
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nae, which has a notable record of thir- 
ty-nine years of persistent work for the 
‘maintenance of high standards of edu- 
cation’, is now devoting special atten- 
tion to the problems of the elementary 
schools, particularly to the training of 
teachers for the elementary schools. 
The National Couneil of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae, represent- 
ing the alumnae of 83 colleges and co- 
educational universities, at its last 
meeting resolved: 

‘To place on record its belief that in 
the life of the individual and in the 
national scheme of education, the train- 
ing given in the elementary schools is 
of unexecelled importance; that the 
standard of personality and training 
demanded of teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools should be no lower than 
that of teachers in the secondary 
schools; and that the salaries paid these 
teachers should be commensurate with 
the importance of their function; and 
to record further its hope that college 
departments of education will present 
to their students the importance of 
teaching in the elementary schools, and 
will offer suitable training for this 
work.’ 

‘““A committee was authorized and is 
now seeking first-hand information re- 
varding salaries and training. As echair- 
man of that committee may I enlist 
your interest and aid in kindly answer- 
ing the following questions for your 
department of education? 

I. What courses does the depart- 
ment of education offer for the 
training of teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools? 

(a) Names of courses, 
(b) Credit value. 
(ec) Number enrolled last vear. 

Il. What advanced courses are of- 
fered dealing specifically with 
elementary school — problems, 
whereby experienced teachers 
may equip themselves for spe- 
cialized, supervisory, or admin- 
istrative positions?”’ 

It might be suggested that the Con- 
vention consider a change of name for 
the committee, as to the Western mind 
‘*Publie Edueation’’ suggests secon- 
dary quite as much as elementary ; also 
the desired number and personnel, if 


those are present who would be inter. 
ested in the work; also, and most em- 
phatically, the recognition which the 
Association wishes to give to degrees 
and credits based on training for work 
in the elementary schools. It should be 
at least as generous as that given for 
other professional work. 

A concluding message may well be 
that recently received from Supt. C. A. 
Cary of Wisconsin: 

‘*We are constantly confronted with 
conditions which impress us with the 
need of a continued campaign with a 
view to educating the public as to the 
value of education. Much has been ae- 
complished in this direction in the last 
few years, but much remains to be 
done. While the public admits that 
education is valuable, there is still too 
large a percentage of the general pub- 
lic which does not appreciate that we 
must pay for what we get in education. 
The public must be educated so that 
they are willing to pay for education, 
and the responsibility rests upon the 
leaders in education to see to it that 
the public gets what it pays for.’’ 

Respectfully submitted, 
MARY G. BARNUM 
Chairman, Committee 
on Public Edueation. 


A. C. A. NATIONAL CLUB HOUSE 
Report of Committee on Non-Residen 
Membership. June, 1919, to 
March, 1920. 


Non-resident membership work be 
gan June, 1919, in the executive office 
with the compiling for the Committee of 
lists of deans, alumnae presidents, and 
women prominent in college group 
where the alumnae lack organization 
As soon as conditions relating to the 
Club House lease warranted it, letter 
were sent to these women explainin 
the Club, and asking that they eithe 
serve themselves on the membershi 
committee or secure reliable substi 
tutes. Similar letters to branch presi 
dents asked them to appoint special 
Club membership chairmen. 

The Journal, known as the ‘‘Clul 
House Special’’, besides pictures, de 
seriptive matter and a thorough expo 
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sition of the national and international 
possibilities of the Club, contained sug- 
gestions for eampaigns in both branch- 
es and college groups. 

Material consisting of membership 
blanks, or their equivalent, the ‘‘At- 
tention College Women’’ folders; a few 
“Club House Journals,’’ mimeo- 
graphed letters furnishing chairmen 
with all possible arguments for joining 
the Club; other letters with suggested 
plans for branch or college alumnae 
campaigns were sent to college chair- 
men, deans and often college presidents 
as well as to all Branches, and sectional 
vice-presidents. 

After the opening of the Club, elip- 
pings from Washington papers deserib- 
ing the opening of the Club, with pic- 
tures, and the material listed above in 
varying quantities and fresh mimeo- 
vraphed letters were sent to a mailing 
list which had grown from about 450 
to 600. 

During this period including mimeo- 
eraphed and personal letters over 4,000 
letters and packages were sent from 
the Kansas City office. 


Report for Year March, 1920, 
to March, 1921 


In March fresh supplies were sent to 


deans, 
class 


college chairmen and_ senior 

presidents with letters asking 
them, (a) to secure Club publicity in 
college publications and at commence- 
ment, (b) to appoint chairmen for 1920 
classes to secure A. C, A. and Club 
members from their classes. The re- 
sponse was cordial but the results slight 
owing to the finance campaigns being 
waged everywhere. 

The membership committee sent to 
the Council meeting a special plea that 
the sectional vice-presidents assume re- 
sponsibility for their sections and aid 
the national chairmen in securing echair- 
men for the colleges and universities 
in their sections, stimulating branch 
campaigns and interesting members at 
large in the Club. Mrs. W. M. Wheeler 
of the North Atlantie Section, and Mrs. 
O. S. Barnum of the South Pacifie See- 
tion accepted this responsibility and re- 
sults in these sections attest the success 
of their efforts. This Committee is con- 


vineed that this method of organizing 
national committees in which sectional 
vice-presidents assist national chair- 
men by helping them to secure state 
chairmen, and branch and university 
chairmen for their sections is not only 
ideal for the Committee’s special work 
but is enormously valuable for the gen- 
eral upbuilding of the A. C. A. All 
Club membership information for each 
section is available for each sectional 
vice-president. 

Two distinct methods 
club members from alumnae groups 
have been evolved: Wellesley’s, or-» 
ganized by Mrs. Wheeler, with Miss 
Eleanor Piper as chairman, and 
Smith’s, in which the Alumnae were 
cireularized from the Alumnae office 
immediately after the close of the 
finance campaign as arranged for by 
Mrs. Morrow. While so far there are 
more members from Smith than from 
any other college, it is desired by the 
Committee that each of the accredited 
colleges appoint a chairman to confer 
with the national chairman concerning 
methods best adapted to their alumnae. 

In May, letters were sent to all chair- 
men, college and branch, urging them 
to urge everybody to work a bit during 
the summer vacation by carrying about 
with them a small quantity of Club lit- 
erature and application blanks and by 
trying to secure at least one member 
from among their summer acquaint- 
ances. 

During the summer three so ealled 
‘‘registered series’’ of 100 each, having 
somewhat the nature of a round robin 
were sent to lists carefully selected as 
to place and college class so that in 
transit there should be no interlapping. 
fach application blank was numbered 
and the number and name of the re- 
cipient were filed by the Committee. 
The accompanying letter after giving 
every reason for joining the Club asked 
each recipient who could not take out 
membership herself to send the letter 
and blank to a class mate until it 
reached someone who would send it 
with a check to Mrs. Pomeroy. Appar- 
ently about 17% of each series fell on 
fruitful ground, and considerable valu- 
able advertising at small cost resulted. 

In October, in conference with Mrs. 


of securing 
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Wheeler and others, membership quo- 
tas for universities conditioned on the 
number of alumnae, distance of the 
universities, ete., were made and letters 
giving these quotas with the number of 
alumnae already members of the Club 
were sent to deans and college chair- 
men with self-addressed postcards 
ealling for certain information. Few 
have been returned. At the same time 


post cards were sent to branches ask- 
ing the name of the Club chairman and 
the number of Club members in the 
These are coming back every 


Branch. 
day. 

In January, letters containing appli- 
eation blanks and news of the Club 
were sent to all chairmen with renewed 
appeals for life members. 

Letters explaining the terms of 
Branch or group membership were sent 
early in February. Already a consid- 
erable number have joined. 

Letters relative to commencement 
publicity and 1921 classes have been 
sent. 

Including personal letters answering 
every conceivable question about the 
Club House, personal appeals for chair- 
men and life members, and mimeo- 
graphed letters, the Committee has sent 
out about 8000 letters. So it is safe to 
conclude that though the Committee 
has failed to secure anything like the 
desired non-resident membership there 
has been a wide-spread and persistent 
publicity which will in time result in 
an increased membership. 

The dues for non-resident members 
are $5; no initiation fee is required for 
the year June, 1921 (April, 1921) to 
June, 1922. Let no one attending the 
biennial leave Washington without 
joining herself and promising to secure 
at least two new members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CARO C. T. MARTIN 
Chairman Non-Resident 
Membership Committee 


The Southern Colorado Branch at Colorado 
Springs has had as one of the features of its 
work during ‘the year the collection and dis- 
tribution of books to Colorado towns that 
had no libraries or that were struggling to 
establish libraries. 


NEW DEPARTMENT AT YALE 

On October 24th Yale University 
opened the first school of citizenship 
ever established by an American uni- 
versity, if not by any collegiate insti- 
tution in the world. The plan owed its 
inception to the Connecticut League of 
Women Voters, who are co-operating 
with Yale in the conduct of it. 

The first session opened with a regis- 
tration of sixty-five persons, largely 
teachers. Every New England state, 
New York, and New Jersey were well 
represented. One member came from 
Chicago. President Angell delivered an 
address of welcome and Professor 
Charles Bakewell, Connecticut State 
Senator, spoke on the responsibilities 
of citizenship. 


The El Paso Branch has established a cir- 
culating library for the outlying rural dis- 
tricts and has assumed the trusteeship of all 
scholarship funds of the city. They are lay- 
ing the foundation for a permanent fund of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, the interest of 
which is to be used for loans and scholar- 
ships. 

The Los Angeles Bureau of Occupations 
has been kept open all summer. 
tions June, 54; July, 20. From employers 
the majority of requests was for secretaries 
and stenographers, the placements of whom 
have proved satisfactory. 
bookkeepers and 
sides 


Regist ra- 


Several dietitians, 

were placed be- 
positions in_ private 
schools, offices and homes. It has been pos- 
sible for the secretary to do some field work 
during the morning hours, which (will doubt- 
less increase the demands from employers. 


matrons 
miscellaneous 


The University of Vermont, through its 
Student Union, is working for a closer ¢o- 
operation between dormitory and city stu- 
dents. A series of lectures has been instituted 
in which vocational opportunities have been 
emphasized. Through the efforts of the Stu- 
dent Union the Literary Club has been re- 
organized and emphasis placed upon original 
work. A series of Current Events leetuwres 
has been given during the fall, The Vermont- 
ers’ Club, a recent organization, endeavors 
to promote general University spirit and bring 
about an increased democratie spirit into the 
student social life. This Club has a Club 
house which is open daily for women students 
and which is in charge of a committee chosen 
by the Vermonters’ Club. The new dormi- 
tories for women students are model buikldings 
and will form a new social center for the 
University women. 





